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Converts to the Lutheran Church often cannot understand 
why people brought up in the Lutheran Church are not “all ex- 
cited” about their faith. : 

A great many Lutherans take their church for granted just 
as people take water for granted. They seldom thank God for 
water because they never had to do without it. 

What would be our feelings about water if we were living 
in a drought that had burned up all the vegetation? After living 
through such a drought in the ’30’s, farmers said, “We'll never 
again complain about too much rain. A drought is far worse 
than too much moisture.” 

Want to know why so many Lutherans don’t “get excited” 
about their religion? why they can live next door to people who 
are still in spiritual darkness and the shadow of death and not 
witness to them of the only Savior of sinners? why they are indif- 
ferent to church, or teach Sunday school with little preparation 
and no enthusiasm? 

They have never lived through the drought and’ famine the 
prophet of God had in mind when he said, “Behold, the days 
are coming,” says the Lord God, “when I will send a famine on 
the land; not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord.” Amos 8:11 (RSV) 

The Holy Spirit sometimes “shocks” church people out of 
their indifference by sending them severe illness, or by letting 
domestic trouble or financial difficulties beset them. He has often 
sent a famine of the Word on a nation so that people had to 
walk or ride for miles to hear a Gospel sermon. 

Let us appreciate the Word of God as we have it in the 
Lutheran Church. The Gospel of God’s complete forgiving love 
in Christ Jesus still shines brightly in our church’s materials and 
programs. Where there is a thankful heart, there will be appre- 
ciation of the Word and willingness to teach it faithfully and to 
spread it to other lands. 

A Lutheran Sunday school teacher tells of early years of her 
life spent as a member of another church. This church denied 
the good news of God’s grace in Christ by setting up its own 
demands for life with God. “After years of endless worry as to 
what I would ever do to enter heaven,” she wrote, “I was led 
to the door of the Lutheran Church and to the knowledge of 
salvation. 

“Why do I teach Sunday school? To thank my Lord and 
Savior. In Sunday school I can tell children of the love of God. 
I can tell children of my Savior, my hope of heaven. I can be 
sure that those little ones entrusted to me will never know what 
it is to live in terror of God.” 

Can you think of a better reason for teaching in a Lutheran 
church school? It is a first-rate opportunity for expressing appre- 
ciation to God for the faith someone has delivered to you. 

ARNOLD C. MUELLER 
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by EDWARD J. KEUER 


Counselor in Education 


The Changing Face of 


Our Sunday Schools 


' the changing times of present-day America, suc- 
cessful Sunday schools invite new procedures and 
wholesome improvements. Static Sunday school pro- 
grams stifle spiritual life and growth even when they 
offer orthodox instruction. 

Desirable changes are occurring in Sunday school 
work. What are some of the trends in American Prot- 
estantism? How do Sunday schools in the Lutheran 
Church measure up to these changes? 


1. A Growing Acceptance of Standards 
Standards in education encourage quality perform- 
ance. Progressive Sunday schools pay attention to 
standards and regularly check and evaluate their 
operations. Standardization of a program never means 
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setting a ceiling on performance. Rather it assures 
a sound minimal program of activities. 

Sunday school standards usually cover all phases 
of the work: organization, materials, facilities, methods, 
finances, outreach, etc. The regular use of a standard 
for measuring strengths and weaknesses helps con- 
cerned Sunday schools to determine a positive course 
of future action. 

Lutheran Sunday schools are making increasing 
use of such “measuring sticks.” The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod, for example, has a general Sunday 
School Standard and a Bible Class Standard for youth 
and adult classes. Intended as part of a continuous 
evaluation, these tools are helping to improve every 
Sunday school that uses them. 
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Instead of small individual class- 
rooms, medium-sized  depart- 
mental rooms are recommended. 


Today few Boards of Christian 
Education would consider this 
adequate for the church school. 
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Although larger rooms still serve for open- 
ing and closing worship, they are being used 
less and less for class purposes. 


Closer grading of pupils is 
evident even in today’s Bible 
class departments. 
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2. Greater Concern for Evangelical Teaching 


Liberalism and secularism have caused omission 
of Christian doctrine from many Protestant Sunday 
school materials. Even now there are so-called Bible 
and religion lessons that are no more than nature and 
social studies or lessons in mental health and good be- 
havior. 

However, in recent years there has been a strong 
return to Biblical theology in major Protestant denom- 
inations. This return to Bible doctrine is bringing the 
Gospel back into the educational program. 

Lutheran Sunday school lessons have always been 
Bible-based, but the application of the Gospel to the 
needs and experiences of the learner has not always 
been as realistic as it might be. Relating the Gospel 
and Christian faith to the lives of the pupils will make 
the Sunday school of the future more significant. 


3. More Vigorous Evangelism Outreach 


The Southern Baptists have long been active in 
reaching the unchurched through Sunday school ac- 
tivity. In recent years, throughout Protestantism, there 
seems to be a growing emphasis on mission work 
through the Sunday school. 

Lutheran Sunday schools as a whole haven’t always 
been active in outreach efforts. Many were satisfied 
merely to exist. But today they, too, are promoting 
Sunday school expansion more than ever before. The 
Preaching-Teaching-Reaching missions of recent years 
have helped to intensify mission endeavors in Lutheran 
Sunday schools. 

Coming soon will be widespread children and youth 
crusades that will parallel the PTR missions. Under 
God’s blessing these will help to change the incredible 
losses of baptized and confirmed members and the low 
accessions of unchurched on a national scale. 


4. Leadership Training and Trained Leaders 

Another emphasis in education today is on higher 
qualifications for professional teachers. Christian ed- 
ucation, intent on relating people to God and devel- 
oping their spiritual life, cannot be satisfied with less 
than the best possible leadership in the Sunday school. 

Accordingly, every large denomination today has 
a leadership training program. Most of these use 
materials produced by the National Council of 
Churches. Lutheran groups have well-developed 
courses of their own. 

The better Sunday schools of the future will step 
up their in-service training programs as well as their 
requirements for new workers. Where possible, pro- 


fessional leadership is recommended also for the Sun- 
day school, and a maximum of training for lay super- 
intendents and other officers. 

5. More Time for Instruction 

The traditional one hour for Sunday school is still 
the maximum for most parishes. But the inadequacy 
of a weekly 60-minute period is apparent, and any- 
thing less is being questioned. 

The trend is now to longer sessions, some up to 
three hours. Where the session is extended over most 
of Sunday morning, a worship service is included as 
part of the program. 

6. More Adequate Facilities 

New, well-planned buildings for Christian educa- 
tion are springing up all over America. Extent of 
expansion and type and quality of educational facilities 
depend on one’s philosophy of education. Southern 
Baptists have said: “Bring them in; we’ll make room 
for them.” They believe that congregations should 
always be planning, remodeling, or expanding facilities. 

Other denominations are following suit with sep- 
arate, appropriately equipped classrooms for various 
age and department levels. The day of single-unit 
plants for worship, with Sunday school in the nave or 
basement as an afterthought, is over. 

There is also a trend toward larger classrooms for 
smaller, single-unit departments rather than small, 
single-class rooms or very large auditoriums for sev- 
eral departments with many classes. In smaller depart- 
ments much of the class session is carried out jointly 
under one head, with the other teachers serving as 
assistants. 

Lutheran attitude toward expanding church school 
facilities has often been rather short-sighted. Some 
have said, “Why bring in more pupils? We have no 
room for them.” As evangelism activities have in- 
creased, this attitude has rightly given way to a greater 
concern for more room for newcomers. 

In Conclusion 

To be “in tune with the trends” in Sunday school 
work today means to be striving for more efficient 
teaching of the Gospel and greater outreach to the un- 
churched in one’s community. More and more con- 
gregational boards of education and Sunday school 
staffs want good Sunday schools. They are not content 
to mouth the phrase, “The best is none too good for 
God.” Rather, they are striving to up-grade their 
church school programs in the ways cited. The Sunday 
schools of tomorrow are changing into better Sunday 
schools today. 
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THE LOST WORLD* 


* Reprinted by permission from the 
book Using the Sunday School in 
Evangelism. Copyright 1958 by Con- 
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~ unday school workers are not alone in their work. 
Once they become aware of their responsibility 
and dedicated to their opportunity, they are baffled by 
the human impossibility of the task. But it is encour- 
aging to know that our God whom we serve does not 
leave us alone in His work. As He “drew near and 
went with” the disciples on the road to Emmaus (Luke 
24:15), so He draws near to go with us as we seck 
to win the lost. The Holy Spirit is present to furnish 
guidance and power for our work today. 


The Promise of Jesus 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth 
on Me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
unto My Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in My name, 
I will do it. If ye love Me, keep My commandments. 
And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, that He may abide with you forever, 
even the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot re- 
ceive because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him; 
but ye know Him, for He dwelleth with you and shall 
be in you. I will not leave you comfortless; I will come 
to you. Yet a little while, and the world seeth Me no 
more; but ye see Me. Because I live, ye shall live also. 
At that day ye shall know that I am in My Father, 
and ye in Me, and I in you.” (John 14:12-20) 

Is it possible that Jesus is saying in the passage 
quoted that we can do greater work than He did? 
He is apparently saying that the Holy Spirit will give 
the Christian advantage even over the blessing of hav- 
ing the physical presence of Jesus Himself in doing 
the work of the heavenly Father. ... In the Holy Spirit 
He can be present with every believer. Every Sunday 
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school worker, as he prepares, teaches, or visits, can 
have the warm touch of the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus clearly reveals that the Holy Spirit will help 
us understand His own words (John 14:26). He says 
further (John 16:13) that the Holy Spirit will “guide 
you into all truth.” Also in His last earthly conversa- 
tion with His followers, Jesus promised the power of 
the Holy Spirit: “But ye shall receive power, after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). The Sunday school worker is not 
alone in his task. 


The Nature of the Holy Spirit 

There is hardly another Bible subject about which 
there is so much vagueness or mystery as that which 
attends the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. If the Holy 
Spirit is as essential to our Christian life and work as 
we say, surely we ought to get better acquainted with 
Him. Just what can we know about the Holy Spirit, 
and how is that knowledge related to our personal lives 
and our work in the Sunday school and the church? 
How can we experience more of His fellowship and 
His empowering? 

The first step in understanding the work of the 
Holy Spirit is to recognize that He is a Person. To 
many earnest Christians the Holy Spirit is a vague and 
abstract influence that is available when prayerfully 
desired. To some He is a sort of communication sys- 
tem between God and man. To others He is a myste- 
rious, ecstatic influence that attacks people and leads 
them to strange and unconscious acts of fanaticism. 

Even if the Holy Spirit were a mere influence, we 
would feel the need of coming into possession of that 
influence. But since He is a Person, He is to come 











into possession of us. Jesus talks about the coming 
Spirit as if He were sending a warm, personal friend to 
be with the disciples. In some cases Jesus uses a mascu- 
line pronoun in talking of the Spirit. 

While the Holy Spirit does not have the limitations 
of human personality, He possesses all the qualities of 
intelligent personality. Perhaps our greatest difficulty 
in conceiving of Him as a personality is that He is 
such a superior personality. 

God is not a power ruling the universe on a distant 
throne. In the Person of the Holy Spirit, He is present 
with us and in us. We need the real presence of God. 
This we have in the Person of the Spirit. Jesus prom- 
ised: “I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, that He may abide with you for- 
ever, even the Spirit of truth . . . for He dwelleth with 
you and shall be in you.” (John 14:16, 17) 


When Jesus promised the Holy Spirit, He promised 
power (Acts 1:8). We often feel helpless even in our 
praying. We pray that we may become better Sunday 
school workers, that we may teach with effectiveness 
and visit with visible results; and yet in our praying, 
God seems far away and we cannot seem to get to Him. 
Here the Holy Spirit, our Helper, comes to our aid. 
“Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities for 
we know not what we should pray for as we ought; 
but the Spirit Itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. And He that search- 
eth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
because He maketh intercession for the saints according 
to the will of God” (Rom. 8:26, 27). What a source 
of power! Even in praying, the Holy Spirit talks to the 
Lord for us in a language we cannot even speak. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit 


It is easy to see that the primary work of the Holy 
Spirit is winning the lost to Christ. Jesus said in His 
promise: “But ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth” 
(Acts 1:8). He told His disciples what they were to 
do and the source of power for doing it. The New 
Testament record of what happened over and over in 
connection with the Holy Spirit seems to indicate that 
where the Spirit of God is, there is evangelism. 

What would you say of a preacher who denied the 
Lord and cursed violently as he denied Him, and then, 
a few weeks later, stood before a great audience of 
people and preached, with three thousand souls being 


saved? That happened with Simon Peter. The differ- 
ence was the Holy Spirit. 

This same Holy Spirit directed Stephen to the point 
where he was willing to die for the Gospel’s sake. The 
Holy Spirit made Philip an evangelist to the Samaritans 
and to the Ethiopian eunuch. It is said of Barnabas 
that he was “full of the Holy Ghost and of faith; and 
much people was added unto the Lord” (Acts 11:24) 
at Antioch. It was the same Holy Spirit who called 
Barnabas and Saul from Antioch to other fields of 
evangelistic harvest. It was He who directed Paul, 
sometimes positively and sometimes negatively, through- 
out the ripest evangelistic ministry of Christian history. 


The Giver of the Scriptures 

It is the Holy Spirit who has given us the Scriptures. 
Jesus told His disciples that the Holy Spirit would teach 
them all things and bring to their remembrance all that 
He had said unto them (John 14:26). This the Spirit 
did very soon, through the writers of the Gospels. The 
Spirit brought to these men the remembrance of the 
words of Jesus, and they wrote them down. 

When you go before your class to teach next Sun- 
day morning, you do not go merely with the resources 
of this world. You have available in the inspired Gos- 
pels the words of the Lord. When you go out to visit 
a lost person, you are not dependent upon your own 
message. You have the Lord’s message which is “quick 
and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword.” 
(Heb. 4:12) 

The Guide of the Evangelist 


The Holy Spirit guides the evangelist. By this we 
mean that the Spirit guides the Christian worker who 
tries to lead other souls to Christ. An evangelist is any 
person who leads others to Christ. As such evangelists 
we can be assured of the leadership of the Holy Spirit. 
He will guide us in our understanding of the Word of 
God so that we may more adequately and effectively 
teach it to others. He will guide us in our personal 
lives and help us to overcome temptation and to live 
godly lives so that our personality and behavior will 
also preach the Gospel. 

Even when you know where you are going, you 
need the Holy Spirit to guide you, to give you words 
appropriate and a spirit contagious so that you may 
present Christ winsomely and attractively. The soul- 
winning visitor dare not go alone, but the wonderful 
thrill comes in the fact that the Holy Spirit is always 
willing to go visiting with any Sunday school worker 
who desires to lead people to Christ. 























Sunday school children in Brentwood, Pa., 
proudly display dolls from foreign lands. The 
dolls helped to spark mission interest. 





Dolls and flags from countries around the world 
point out that Jesus is the Savior and that the 
story of His love must be told to everyone. 
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by DONALD HOEFERKAMP 


Dotts FOR Missions 


A” you looking for a good project to increase mis- 
sion awareness in your Sunday school? January, 
with its festival of the Epiphany, is an excellent time 
to begin a missions project. Why not try putting to- 
gether a foreign doll display? 

Such a doll exhibit was arranged some months ago 
by Concordia Sunday school of Brentwood, Pa. [See 
last month’s INTERACTION for a report on another proj- 
ect of this same Sunday school.] For its display Con- 
cordia obtained two dolls —a male and a female — 
from each of various countries throughout the world. 

By their dress and appearance the overseas dolls 
presented a picture of the life and customs of the peo- 
ples they represented. Thus the exhibit served a cul- 
tural and educational purpose as well as the primary 
purpose of stimulating mission interest. 

To supplement the doll collection, Concordia Sun- 
day school workers secured miniature flags of the coun- 
tries belonging to the United Nations. A total of 84 
flags were used in the scene. A coin collection repre- 
senting 20 foreign nations added flavor to the entire 
layout. 

Where did the idea for this mission project come 
from? Mrs. Albert Kaucie of Concordia Sunday School 
relates it this way: “Several years ago Mrs. Karl 
Schuster, leader of the primary devotional service, 
bought our first dolls from missionaries and Indians. 
Several of us followed suit. A Mexican gift shop gave 
us a bargain on Spanish and Mexican dolls. Occa- 


sionally the leading department stores have a ‘Foreign 
Fair,’ at which the dolls may be purchased. Finally 
we came upon the Nabisco collection, which was the 
most reasonable of all.” 

The “Nabisco collection” to which Mrs. Kaucie 
refers is a set of dolls available for boxtops from certain 
Nabisco cereals, plus $1.00 to $1.25 for each doll. 
More complete information may be obtained by writ- 
ing: Overseas Dolls, Locust Valley, Long Island, New 
York. The miniature U. N. flags are stocked by most 
large department stores. 

Children of Concordia’s vacation Bible school and 
Sunday school helped with the project by saving cereal 
box tops. These were used to obtain a set of 24 over- 
seas dolls. With the 16 previously acquired, the Sunday 
school was able to gather a diversified and attractive 
collection. 

Is such a project worth the time and expense in- 
volved? Concordia (Brentwood) Sunday school lead- 
ers believe it is. Putting together such a collection 
involves both teachers and pupils in a joint effort and 
thus serves as a uniting influence. 

The display can also help to publicize a Sunday 
school in its community when the collection is dis- 
played in public places. Most important of all, by 
visualizing missions a Sunday school reminds its mem- 
bers of the ongoing will of our Lord that His church 
should go and make disciples of all nations, and in- 
spires them to carry out that will. 
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What Do You Suggest? 


For a long time now we have been urging our teach- 
ers to read at least one good book each year which 
will help them to become better Sunday school 
teachers. Frankly, however, we are finding it hard 
to get them to do this. Have you any suggestions? 





Get Beneath the Problem 


It is usually better to concentrate on the “why” 
rather than on the “what to do.” Stress the reasons 
for supplementary reading — that teachers can thereby 
grow in the knowledge of God’s Word and that they 
can expand their horizons in such areas as psychology, 
teaching methods, and pupil interests. 

Be prepared to offer something concrete to the 
teachers. Have good books in the church library, or 
as readily available as possible. Review books for your 
teachers, showing them what they will gain by reading 
each particular book. 

If you mimeograph a Sunday school paper, include 
reviews and tips on books — preferably tips by the 
teachers themselves. Use the bulletin board to adver- 


tise books that will be helpful to certain teachers or 


departments. Classifying the available materials ac- 
cording to teachers’ needs eases their task of making 
a choice. 
ROBERT RANDOY 
Puyallup, Wash. 


The ‘| Recommend” Method 

Few people are interested in reading just for the 
sake of reading. The mere existence of a church or 
Sunday school library may not be sufficient stimulus 
for getting teachers to use it. 

But most persons can become interested in reading 
a book that someone else has enjoyed and found prof- 
itable. Therefore the church librarian can help enor- 
mously by making specific recommendations to Sunday 
school teachers from time to time, giving just enough 
description of the book to whet the appetite. Fellow 
teachers can also urge one another to investigate books 
or articles they have found helpful. 


(REV.) HAROLD STORM 
Miami, Fla. 


Use Group Psychology 

We have found that the best stimulus for getting 
teachers to read is to conduct book-review sessions as 
part of our regular meetings. In other words, the 
teachers are more likely to read something if they have 
a definite obligation to look into it for a report to their 
fellow workers. 

This does not mean that an entire book must be 
reviewed each week or even each month. A chapter 
or two at a time is sufficient. This allows for a more 
thorough “digestion” of the book’s contents. 

Since a number of teachers go together on the 
same book, each of them has a chance to read the 
whole volume. In this way perhaps one or two solid 
works will make the rounds of the department each 
year. Getting the group to work together on a project 
often has better results than individual prodding, no 
matter how well-intentioned it may be. 


Ray SHAFER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Own Your Own 
Perhaps teachers would read more if the material 
were closer at hand. Going to the “trouble” of check- 
ing out a book from the church or Sunday school 
library can seem like quite an obstacle. If a teacher 
purchased a book (or the Sunday school purchased it 
for him), he could pick it up at home at his leisure. 
Of course, that brings up the problem of money. 
Having to purchase expensive books would not appeal 
to most teachers. However, if paperback editions could 
be secured, the price would be within reach. Buying 
paperbacks and giving them to the teacher would en- 
courage him to read three or four books instead of 
just one at a higher price. 
CHARLES F. MEYER 
Rome, N. Y. 








How Well 
Do You Know Them?* 


Maybe we all agree that if we “knew them better 
we’d teach them better.” But how often have we tried 
to evaluate just how well we do know the pupils in 
our classes? Here’s a chance to do that, and have some 
fun at the same time. The test is admittedly too brief 
to give an accurate evaluation. But it might inspire 
you to learn more about the pupils you teach! Answers 
are given on page 16. 





Nursery Department (ages 2, 3) 


. The nursery child is interested in try- 
ing out new words and sounds. 

. Nursery children are not ready to 
play individual roles in dramatiza- 
tions. 

. The product is more important than 
the process to the nursery child. 

. The nursery child frequently ex- 
presses anger or temper tantrums 
to exert his power. 


. Nursery children are searching for 
the what and where of things. 


True False 


is tad 
OO 


ace 
CF CJ 


OO 


. Kindergartners 


Kindergarten Department (ages 4, 5) 
Be 


For the kindergartner the activities 
themselves are more important than 
the end result. 


. Masculinity and femininity are ap- 


parent in the behaviors of kinder- 
gartners. 


. Fear is a characteristic emotion of 


most kindergartners. 


. The kindergartner wants to know 


how, when, and why. 


have great self- 


confidence. 


True False 


OO 
OO 


OO 


OO 
OO 





Primary Department (grades 1, 2) 


. Beginning first-graders do not talk a 
a great deal about school and learn- 
ing to read. 

. Primary children are 
and enjoy pretending. 

. Primaries are quite concerned 
about being fair to other children. 

. The primary child will try hard to 
learn or do something if he knows 
that it will help him when he grows 
up. 

. The primary child often has ideas or 
feelings to express but cannot say 
them in words. 


imaginative 


. These children would 


. Juniors 


Jr.-Inter. Dept. (grades 3—6) 


. It is still difficult for children of 


this age to sit still for long periods 
of time. 


. Junior and intermediate girls and 


boys do not enjoy playing and work- 
ing together. 

rather be 
told the answers than have to look 
them up in the Bible themselves. 
and Intermediates are 
keen observers who are beginning 
to reason things out for themselves. 


. Middle-grade pupils cannot under- 


stand abstract concepts. 


OO 
OO 
OO 





Senior Dept. (grades 7—8) 


. Girls are usually about the same 
size as boys. 

. It is more important in the eyes 
of a senior to be liked by his teachers 
than by his peers. 

. The senior would rather be known 
as daring than as careful. 

. The senior does not mind if the 
leader does the planning if he has 
a chance to work on the project. 

. The senior is eager to give himself 
to a cause as Jesus did. 


CJ 
CJ 
CJ 
CJ 


OO 


* Reprinted from The Lutheran Teacher by permission. 





High School Department 


. All high schoolers are pretty much 


at the same level of development. 


. It is difficult to teach these youths 


because they ask so many ques- 
tions and want specific and simple 
answers. 


. Sarcasm is a good way to handle 


disciplinary problems. 


. Since mid-teen-agers do not care 


to listen to lectures, teachers should 
not use this method. 


. Senior high youth is capable of deep 


spiritual insights. 
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Many Japanese Sunday schools are conducted with pupils and 
teachers kneeling on fatami ( mats) throughout the session. 






The ultimate goal of every Chris- 
tian Sunday school must be to lead 
others into fellowship with Christ. 






Even small children are taught to lead in prayer. 













Most Sunday school 
-lessons and helps are 
translations of English 
Language publications. 

















by FRANK KOEPKE 


Sunday School in JAPAN 


What is Sunday school like on the other side 


of the world? What is the contribution of 


Sunday schools to mission endeavor in Japan? 
What are the problems Sunday schools face 
in the Orient? A missionary to our neighbors 


across the Pacific gives us the answer. 


you visit Japan, you cannot but notice the privi- 
leged position which children hold in the family. Chil- 
dren are not thought of as sinful but only as mischie- 
vous. Mothers busily tend to their children’s every 
desire. 

A visitor also notices how many children there 
seem to be in Japan. Unfortunately almost all of these 
children are growing up without knowing Jesus. Even 
among the 950 children enrolled in the Sunday schools 
of the Japan mission of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod only 77 are baptized Christians. For this 
reason, Sunday school in Japan is primarily an evan- 
gelistic agency. 

Except for the fact that the language used is 
Japanese and that every pupil has black hair and brown 
eyes, the Sunday school session in Japan is very similar 
to one in a North American church. After an opening 
devotion the Sunday school breaks up into classes to 
study the lesson for the day. The children in the Sun- 
day schools of our. mission study one of three graded 
lessons, which have been written and printed in Japan. 
Teachers use a teachers’ quarterly patterned after and 
often translated from those used by their fellow teach- 
ers in the West. Materials repeat every four years. 

Sunday schools in Japan share many of the prob- 
lems of the Sunday schools in America. In Japan, as 


fsa — “the land of children” people call it. When 













elsewhere, pupils’ faithfulness and interest is dependent 
in large part on the teacher’s enthusiasm and compe- 
tence. Our teachers need to grow in the realization of 
the purpose and desired outcomes of the Sunday school 
and in knowledge of God’s Word and the basic princi- 
ples of teaching. Many teachers are young and inex- 
perienced. Most of them have been Christians for less 
than ten years. 

Teachers’ meetings usually are held at least twice 
a month, but because of busy schedules and difficulties 
in transportation, attendance is not always good. Work- 
days are long and exhausting. Private automobiles are 
only for the very wealthy. 

Recruitment of teachers is also a problem, even 
though 8 per cent of our members are active in teach- 
ing. Many congregations have only one or two indi- 
viduals trying to carry on the Sunday school program. 
(In a small congregation these two may be 8 per cent 
of the communicant membership. ) 

There are also difficulties peculiar to Japan which 
we must face. Very few children in our Sunday schools 
are over 11 years of age. Very few children are led 
through the Sunday school into communicant member- 
ship in the church. With advertising and special pro- 
grams it is very easy to gather a group of 100 children 
or more on a Sunday morning. Almost every Sunday 
finds children who are present for the first time. But 
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very few children continue over a period of years. 

The reason for this is not hard to discover. In most 
cases the home is indifferent. The children are not 
“sent” to Sunday school. When the children reach the 
age of 11 or 12, they come to a realization that the 
Gospel of Christ is different from the faith of their 
parents and of most Japanese. The reluctance to stand 
in the limelight, a characteristic of most Japanese, be- 
gins to assert itself at this age. This national character- 
istic naturally discourages continued participation in 
a religion which is associated with foreign nations and 
disregarded by the vast majority of those the child 
respects and honors. 

At the age of 11 or 12 children realize that Sunday 
school is not merely a place to go to be entertained for 
an hour, but that there they meet the Christ who must 
be accepted or rejected as Lord and Savior. Christ 
can become a stumbling block also for an 11-year-old. 

At this age school also begins to draw the children 
away from the church. School work increases, and 
many extracurricular activities and school functions 


Nursery Department 
. True 
. True 


. True 
. True 


Kindergarten Department 
. False 

2. True 

. False 3. True 

4. True 

5. True 





take place on Sunday. 

We also feel the lack of qualified nationals with 
time to prepare better materials for both the children 
and the teachers. Japan has the highest literacy rate 
of all countries in the world, and most Japanese are 
avid readers. At present almost all materials for teach- 
ers are translations of English materials. Applications 
more appropriate to the Japanese scene need to be 
made. 

Although there is a heavy loss among the older 
children in the Sunday school, there are few church 
groups that have suggested dropping it. Rather, most 
churches recognize the important role Sunday schools 
play in Christian mission work in Japan. Many of the 
adult members of the Christian church in Japan today 
first met Christ as children in the Sunday school. 

Thus the Sunday schools are providing a means of 
planting the seed of the Word. And although the seed 
often lies dormant for many years after being sown, 
Christ is glorified in the plants of Christian faith that 
grow up later in the wilderness of Japan’s heathenism. 


Primary Department 
1. True 
2. True 
3. False 
4. False 
5. True 





Junior-Intermediate Department 
. True 
. True 
. False 


. True 
. True 





Senior Department 

1. False (girls are larger) 1. 
2. False 2. 

3. True } 

4. False 4. 

5. True 2. 


High School Department 
False 
False 
False 
False 
True 








How to Score 


If you scored better in another department than your own, maybe that’s where 
you should be teaching! 


If you answered all questions and had 
20 correct — You might make a good superintendent. 
25 correct — You could teach a training course. 
29 correct — Apply for a position on the national staff. 
30 correct — You peeked! 




















by VICTOR GROWCOCK 










i ge Christmas season is a time in which Sunday 
school lesson presentations usually call for special 
treatment. Accordingly the slide and movie projector, 
the tape recorder, the flannel-board, and bulletin board 
are extra busy in the holiday season. 

But when Christmas is over, is it necessary to put 
these interesting and helpful materials in the cupboard 
until another holiday comes along? Do not all the 
stories and truths of the Bible demand our best methods 
of presentation? 

Why fold up the flannel-board until Good Friday, 
or put the projectors on the shelf until Easter Sunday, 
or store the recorder or record player in the closet until 
Pentecost? These same tools that made the beautiful 


Why Not 





Visual Aids 





Christmas? 


story of Christmas vivid and real for the children dur- 
ing the Christmas season can serve as well AFTER 
Christmas. 

What are some of the reasons for using audio-visual 
aids on ordinary Sundays of the year? There are almost 
as many reasons as there are teachers. While a lec- 
ture-type presentation is necessary at times, nothing 
but teacher-talk becomes dull before long, and interest 
wanes. The “novelty” of audio-visual materials pro- 
vides a change from the lecture or discussion method 
and helps to keep up attention and interest, thereby 
stepping up learning. 

A projector set up in a classroom will produce spec- 
ulation immediately and will tend to draw a group 
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Filmstrips can be used to good effect also with individual classes. 


together for the lesson. Bulletin boards, flannel-boards, 
simple figures, or artifacts can be used on any age 
level to draw initial interest for a more successful class 
session. These tools also can be used to maintain in- 
terest when making the application of the lesson truth, 
as well as when presenting the “story.” 

To prove that visual materials can and do com- 
mand attention, it is necessary only to visit a class in 
which they are being used properly. The response 
from the class is quick, and the interest is obvious. 

One of the powerful advantages of film-viewing is 
the involvement of self in the action on the screen. 
The story on the screen becomes real to the person 
who has been drawn into its action and emotion, and 
spiritual learning is more likely to result when the 
learner has identified himself with the persons in the 
lesson story. 





Additional involvement will result from the use of 
materials the child himself can handle. Flannel-board 
figures become a more personal avenue of understand- 
ing and learning as the child uses them himself. Char- 
acter roles played by the pupils in drama, pageants, or 
tableaux become unforgettable. Remember the time 
you were Little Red Riding Hood in the school play 
or Little Boy Blue at the PTA entertainment? 

Visual materials facilitate learning. Studies have 
indicated that learning is up to one third faster when 
appropriate visual materials are used in teaching. 

Visual materials also make learning more per- 
manent. New material becomes more concrete and 
much clearer when it is explained through the eye as 
well as the ear. In some experiments the retention of 
information has been increased by as much as 50%. 

Learning is made more enjoyable through the use 














Flannelgraph presentation may give an old story new freshness. 


of audio-visuals. The theory has long been abandoned 
that unless learning is a tiresome chore, it cannot be 
effective. In general, those things which one enjoys 
are remembered most clearly and for the longest time. 
This is the law of effect. 

But audio-visual materials are not a panacea for 
all the “after-Christmas” problems of the teacher. In 
order to achieve the outcomes desired, some aspects 
of their use must be considered. 

These materials cannot do all the teaching. They 
must be used by the teacher with a clear idea of the 
lesson goal and a realization of just how far the aids 
employed can be expected to take the class toward 
that goal. Discussion, stories, and activities need to 
be used with the audio-visual material to achieve max- 
imum results. 

Motion pictures have been associated largely with 


entertainment, and this concept comes into the Sunday 
school as well. Therefore proper preparation is essen- 
tial if education films are to serve as aids to learning. 
A teacher who uses audio-visual materials as a way 
to “get by” with less preparation is doing an injustice 
to his class. 

The wise teacher will consider the lesson and the 
class first, and in the light of these will select appro- 
priate audio-visual materials. Unplanned, indiscrim- 
inate use of audio-visual materials must be avoided 
if the values of these aids are to be gained. 

The techniques used in the presentation of the 
Christmas lessons need not be put away till another 
holiday. The message of the Gospel deserves to be 
taught in the most effective manner possible throughout 
the year. Thoughtful use of good audio-visual material 
can help in this task. 
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A Group That Learned 


to Interact 



































eo Boe dynamics” is a term one hears quite fre- 
quently in educational circles. Although the 
term is quite modern, group dynamics is nothing new 
in Christian education. It is an experience of the fel- 
lowship of the church functioning at its best in any 
generation. 

In studying and using the principles of good group 
spirit and methods, secular organizations have accepted 
the form of Christian experience without the Spirit. 
On the other hand, the Christian church which does 
not provide for this experience of good group work 
may have the Spirit without the form. There needs 
to be opportunity for the expression of the Spirit in 
Christian fellowship. 


An Example 


Consider this example of the formation of a group. 
Harry had had some training in the process. He de- 
cided that a face-to-face discussion group was needed 


in his congregation in order to influence the spiritual 
life of the church. 

After talking it over with his pastor and the board 
of education and getting their support, he called to- 
gether a selected group of about a dozen people. “The 
first item on our agenda,” said Harry at their first 
meeting, “is learning to study together. That’s a long 
and painful process. It means we'll have to promise 
faithful attendance at each weekly session. It means 
that we’ll have to close the group. No one else will 
be added until we are ready, and once you’re in, we 
don’t want you to quit. We’re going to learn to think 
and talk and plan together.” 

Naturally one of the men objected, “I don’t have 
to learn to talk. I’ve been talking all my life. What's 
the sense in wasting time learning to talk? What this 
church needs is action. We need to... .” The man 
continued with an oft-heard monolog on what the other 
people in the church should do. 

Harry heard him out and then said, “I'll be frank. 
What you just said illustrates one of the problems we 
will have to learn our way out of. Everybody has 
a plan that he wants everyone else to accept. We'll 
have to learn to listen as well as talk.” 


by ROBERT HOYER 


Another member of the group objected: “I could 
never learn to lead a study group. I would much 
rather have someone tell me what to do, and I'll be 
glad to do it.” 

Harry smiled at her. “This isn’t going to be a 
course in leadership training. In the end there will 
be no difference between leadership and participation. 
Our first rule will be that no one can be forced to 
do anything. We’re going to practice the freedom that 
we keep talking about. You'll be surprised at what 
happens to you.” 


A Group Is Born 


"So the group finally agreed to try to form a study 
group, and a first meeting date was set. Harry spent 
that meeting explaining the process, defining the roles 
that group members would take, and setting up some 
of the rules for discussion. In each meeting there 
would be a leader or sometimes two leaders. The 
leader’s job would be to remind the group of their 
topic and their objectives, and to help everyone ex- 
press his opinion. Each meeting would have an ob- 
server, whose job was to remain silent and watch the 
activity of the group. He could talk only when he was 
asked, and then his subject was to be only the way 
in which the group was carrying out its learning task. 

After trying a sample discussion, the group ad- 
journed until the next meeting. At the second meeting 
they chose a topic to discuss, and spent a little time 
talking about the problems involved in the topic. 
Harry kept them from choosing an important topic 
with which everyone was already vitally concerned. 
He said that would be like starting a trip across the 
country with a knapsack on your back and a tent on 
your bicycle on the same day you started to learn to 
ride the bike. 

By the third meeting Harry said it was time some- 
one else took over as leader. He asked two people 
to volunteer as leaders and one as observer. He re- 
minded the group that there was to be no force. When 
someone said, “I nominate Mr. Jones as _ leader,” 
Harry simply sat and waited until Mr. Jones said in 
a weak voice, “I thought we were supposed to vol- 





Straight lecture allows for little interaction. 


unteer.” After a longer silence three members finally 
volunteered to serve. Harry asked them simply to come 
to the meeting with a brief, tentative outline on the 
subject the group had chosen. 

The group continued to meet week after week. 
Sometimes it succeeded and sometimes it failed to 
reach an agreement on the subject discussed. But as 
the weeks passed, characters began to change and 
develop. Some of the more outspoken members learned 
to suggest new ideas or new activities as questions in- 
stead of demands. The quietest members began ex- 
pressing their viewpoints on the topics for discussion. 
Whenever someone’s statement was misunderstood, 
someone else could be depended on to ask for clar- 
ification or to attempt an explanation. 


























Questioning increases interest and learning. 


The group’s responses were studied. Frequently 
the observers noted that the group had shied away 
from a subject they were afraid of. Everyone became 
concerned with understanding everyone else. They 
learned to stick to the subject, because their common 
concern made every subject important. Those who 
were inclined to make long speeches were quietly 
corrected. 

After ten or fifteen meetings the group found it- 
self making it own decisions carefully, respecting the 
wisdom and the help of other people. Each member 
felt a new self-respect because his opinions were wel- 
comed and heard as never before. And some of them 
realized they were learning to formulate and express 
their opinions more slowly and carefully because of 
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Best learning takes place where real group discussion is achieved. 


the respect with which others listened. 

Most of all, the members were amazed at how the 
group became united. It was no longer just a bunch 
of individuals. They could act together, think together, 
plan together, and — this was important — worship to- 
gether, because they had learned to talk together. Side 
conversations no longer interrupted the meeting. No 
one came to the meeting with his own ax to grind. No 
one tried to monopolize the conversation to call atten- 
tion to himself. None of the members were stand- 
offs refusing to go along with the group’s activities. 

They talked about the group to others in the con- 
gregation. They were thoroughly enthused. It was an 
exciting experience. A skeptic asked: “What did your 
group get done? What decisions have you arrived at? 


I don’t see that you have made much difference around 
here.” 

When the group members had a hard time explain- 
ing what they had accomplished, the skeptic said, 
“Just as I thought. If you had spent all that time 
doing something, maybe things would progress around 
here. What this church needs is. . . .” 

The group members smiled, remembering the way 
they themselves had started. They were conscious of 
the fact that they once would have called their activity 
a waste of time. But they couldn’t call it that any 
longer. You see, their group had become a true study 
group, and study groups can make a big difference 
in the spiritual life of a parish as well as of an individ- 
ual in a parish. Try it. 
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A GLIMPSE OF WORLD 
MISSIONS. 


By Clyde W. Taylor. (Moody Press, 
128 pages, $1.25) 


“Does your heart bleed for me?” 
is the question each of the world’s 
mission fields seems to be asking the 
reader of A GLIMPSE OF WORLD 
MISSIONS. 

The Christian church on earth 
would benefit greatly if every Chris- 
tian would take a periodic look at 
the world mission fields with the 
help of a book like this. It reminds 
us of Christ’s great commission, 
what the churches are doing about 
it, and what they are not doing. 

Information is severely limited 
by space considerations — only 120 
pages to cover the whole world. But 
brevity may be one of the best fea- 
tures about the book. It can be 
read in one sitting, for inspiration, 
or be used as a quick reference. 
Maps and charts are informative 
and revealing. 

There is a chapter about each 
of eight major world areas and at 
least a paragraph on each country 
or group of small countries. 

Author Clyde W. Taylor, exec- 
utive secretary of the Evangelical 
Foreign Mission Association, fills 
the reader with his own concern to 

















carry out Christ’s command to 
“make disciples of all nations.” 
One wonders, though, if anyone can 
have as accurate a knowledge of as 
many areas as he claims. 

In some cases, such as Nigeria 
and the Philippines, his reports do 
not agree with other surveys. Per- 
haps this is because at times he 
seems to report church membership 
for all Protestants, while at other 
times he lists statistics only for cer- 
tain denominations. 

This book will inform and in- 
spire teachers and leaders — and 
those with whom they share its con- 
tents. 

O. A. SOELDNER 


NEW UNDERSTANDINGS OF 
LEADERSHIP. 


By Murray G. Ross and Charles Hen- 
dry. (Association Press, 158 pages, 
$3.50) 

As the copyright date indicates, 
this book was published | several 
years ago. For most church school 
leaders, however, it still offers a 
first-rate, professional survey of re- 
cent research on what a real leader 
must be and what a real leader 
must do. 

The book also applies research 
findings to the development of a 
leadership training program. It lit- 





erally gives new understandings of 
group factors affecting leadership 
and different kinds of leadership 
roles. 

Though the book is intended for 
practitioners, it is rather technical 
in language as well as content, and 
may prove too difficult for the av- 
erage lay leader and teacher. How- 
ever, it is a solid book on leader- 
ship theory that will nourish any 
person who is willing to chew on it. 


A.H. J. 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE LANDS. 


(C. S. Hammond and Co., 32 pages, 
50 cents) 

When we are not in a position 
to travel to a country which draws 
our special interest, we must have 
recourse to maps and pictures of 
the country, in this case Palestine. 
Maps of Palestine give us an idea 
of what the Holy Land is like and 
how it is situated with respect to 
the surrounding countries. Pictures 
help us to visualize the landscape — 
they make those ancient civiliza- 
tions return to life again and be- 
come real to us. 

Maybe the teacher who has been 
ignoring maps has done so because 
large maps are clumsy to handle 
and Bible maps are small and un- 
interesting. For teachers who want 
to use maps to make their lessons 
more exciting, we recommend this 
new edition of Hammond’s ATLAS 
OF THE BIBLE LANDs. 

Included in this atlas are 29 
maps of Palestine and adjacent 
lands, other countries lying around 
the Mediterranean Sea, Babylonia, 
and other countries of the Near 
East. There are also nearly 75 illus- 
trations of Palestinian landscape, 
archaeological finds, and cities and 
fortresses or their ruins. The inside 
front and back covers have a chart 
of Bible history which teachers can 











use to good advantage. Considering 
the price, what Sunday school can 
afford not to supply its teachers 
with this excellent aid? 

A.C. M. 


THE LIVING WORD. 


By Luther A. Weigle. (Thos. Nelson 
& Sons, 72 pages, 35 cents) 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK. 

By Ronald Bridges and Luther A. 
Weigle. (Thos. Nelson & Sons, 422 
pages, $5.00) 

It need not seem strange that 
the man who has put the largest in- 
vestment of time into the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible 
should aid in the preparation of 
THE BIBLE WorD Book, for he is 
in the fortunate position of killing 
two birds with one stone. In this 
volume Dr. Luther A. Weigle’s pri- 
mary purpose is to convince the 
reader that an up-to-date transla- 
tion is due and overdue. 

In achieving his primary pur- 


pose Dr. Weigle and his coauthor 
also achieved a second purpose. 
They help users of the KJV come 
to a better understanding of the 
version they love. As a matter of 
truth, the book will probably have 
greater value for them than for the 
readers of the RSV. 

THE LIVING Word is a modest 
attempt to make the KJV more 
understandable by explaining some 
78 words and related words. These 
words have become obsolete or have 
changed meaning. 

For example, “let” no longer 
means “hinder”; “prevent” no 
longer means “precede”; “they 
wanted wine” no longer means 
“they lacked wine.” Each word is 
carefully explained in a paragraph 
of about 25 long lines. 

This booklet has so much infor- 
mation to offer the readers of KJV, 
and costs so little, that we should 
like to see our Sunday schools fur- 
nish all teachers with a copy. 

















How to take attendance without disturbing the class. 








THE BIBLE WorpD Book pur- 
sues the same purpose as the above 
booklet but on a much larger scale. 
There are articles on 827 words 
and phrases found in the KJV. In 
the 30-page index are listed more 
than 1,800 additional words used 
by the various revised versions or 
other modern translations instead 
of the terms in the KJV which are 
misleading to the present-day Bible 
reader. 

The book is much more than 
a study of words that have gone 
out of circulation. It is study of 
word meanings, and that is the first 
step toward an understanding of the 
Scriptures. The reader of this book 
will have a better grasp of the mean- 
ing of hundreds of Bible passages. 


A.C. M. 


WONDERFULLY MADE — The 
Human Body (“God's Masterpiece’’) 
in the Light of the Bible and Med- 
ical Science. 


By Arthur I. Brown, M. D. (Christian 
Readers Club, 1960. 66 pages, 50 
cents) 

With evolutionary science being 
taken for granted nearly everywhere, 
it is refreshing to read such a book- 
let as this, which in an exciting way 
shows the wonder of God’s work- 
manship in the human body. In ad- 
dition to its viewpoint, this book is 
for the most part very readable as 
well as informative for anyone not 
a student of human anatomy. Dr. 
Brown’s comparison of the human 
body with a city of millions of 
workers is fascinating to follow — 
and would lend itself readily to 
illustrative cases with children’s 
groups. The book’s weaknesses, 
such as the inclusion of a few super- 
fluous Scripture references, do not 
detract from its good points. 


Robert Randoy 
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Do 


vour children 


wonder 
what the Bible 


: ae a 
IS Sa\ 11g. 


The Christ of the Gospels, by 
William F. Beck, translates the 
Gospels into simple, modern 
English. 


Even young children who may 
not know every word will un- 
derstand a Bible reading from 
this version. Older boys and 
girls and teen-agers will find it 
easy to read this translation. 


Adults, too, will get a fresh in- 
sight into our Lord’s ministry 
and teaching through reading 
this book. 


The Christ of the Gospels pre- 
sents the Four Gospels in a 
single, smoothly flowing narra- 
tive. Thus, events fall into their 
natural order . . . details from 
each Gospel are included in 
their proper place. 


A reviewer for Eternity maga- 
zine wrote, “Children will be 
delighted with this translation 
because the translator assumes 
he is not dealing with morons, 
but with young minds that enjoy 
something to think through.” 


And a Lutheran pastor stated, 
“I can envision no more superb 
introduction to the life of Christ 
for the very youngest of school- 
age children. The language is 
down to earth and dignified.” 


The Christ of the Gospels, by 
William F. Beck, is published 
by CONCORDIA PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE, 3558 So. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mis- 
souri. Price: $3.00. Order 
No. 2-1039. 
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Not all Christmas presents are given on Christmas Eve. Ascension Lutheran 
Church in St. Louis gave its 84 church school workers its Christmas gift, a year’s 
subscription to INTERACTION, in September. A card accompanying the gift 
explained that the subscription was intended to be the kind of Christmas candy 
and nuts that teachers could chew on and enjoy throughout the year. 


According to a writer from another denomination, the following are observ- 
able consequences of not having adults in Sunday school: (1) poor percentage 
of attendance at Sunday school and at worship; (2) difficulty.in procuring teach- 
ers; (3) few adults doing the work of evangelism; (4) a large percentage of 
inactive members in the church; (5) the minister doing almost everything in the 
congregation. If you recognize some of your problems in this list, would having 
more adults in Bible study classes help solve these problems? 


The “Pulpit Digest” reports that in 1960 there were 274,770 Sunday and 
Sabbath schools with 3,335,782 teachers and officers. Enrollment in these schools 
totaled 41,197,313. Most surprising statistic of all (to some): Half of these 
pupils were 24 years old or older. How does the median age of the pupils in 
your Sunday school compare with these national figures? 


A new color filmstrip about Bible work in the Congo is being offered by the 
American Bible Society. ‘Congo Handclasp" is for use with children (Primary through 
Juniors) to help interest them in the Bible Society's program of distributing more New 
Testaments to African children. The filmstrip with scripts and 33%4rpm record sells” 
for $1.50. Without the record the price is $1.00. The filmstrip can be ordered from ~ 
the Audio-Visual Department, American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue South, New — 
York 16, N.Y., or from any of the Society's depositories throughout the country. 
Another fi nstrip {see cut] is available for youth and adults. 

Confucius’ advice is almost 25 centuries old, but church school teachers will — 
find much of it timely today. Here are two samples: “Opening the way to the 
students without taking them to the place makes them think for ere 

“Leading without pulling makes the process of learning easy.” 


The editor of Home Life credits the family council (“any experience of ‘ae e 4 
cussing together a family problem”) with having accomplished the following in, es 
his own family: It has (1) developed individual initiative, (2) raised sta a 


Segiss. ye 


of behavior, €3) ‘promoted co-operation, (4) improyed family spirit, (5) “built ; 
respect for personality, (6) developed mutual confidence, and (7) improved per- 1 


sonal resourcefulness; Perhaps the use of a “staff council” Sas achieve many_of of 
the same results in your church school. - 


‘cieiin ates ib ddl Goal tan nisi ely: 
Concordia Tract Mission needs them for its free overseas a 
program, Most badly needed items: old copies of “My Devo 
: seers to EARS etek 2 Comet a 
St Louis 66, Mo. S 
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." tion-of the New Téstamen: 
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